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Edinburgh, 12th February 1767. 


i "HE Tur4rRE has been the chief topic of conver · 
ſation here for ſome time paſt, and is likely to con 
tinue ſo, The diſputes between Actors, Audience 

and Managers, engaged our attention ſo long; and the con- 

ſequences of theſe 1 will employ our thoughts yet 
er. 

"Ae d to the grounds of quarrel betwixt Stayley and Feat, 
Baker and Ward, 1 little, and will ſay leſs. Soch 
private contentions are below public notice; though the 
talk of the town has been of late ſufficiently engroſſed by 
them. Beſides, twere improper to give any opinion on. 
matters that, I believe, are either ſecretly huſhed, or judi- 
cially to be determined. 

As to the juſtice of the diſpleaſure of the Audience on 
Saturday evening the 24th ult. againſt Mr Aicken, who de- 
clined aiking pardon for a real, or a ſuppoſed affront, nei- 
ther will I take upon me to decide. This performer is cer- 
tainly fenſible now, that he had better complied with the 
company's requeſt ; as he muſt be convinced their pardon 
could have been more eaſily aſked, than their rage pp 
peaſed, or the conſequent loſs repaired: 

In fine, as to the conduct of this Audience, upon a refa- 
fal, in demoliſhing the houſe ; or as to the competency of 
trial for ſuch an offence, 1 mean not to enlarge. With re- 
| gard to the firſt, I wotld only obſerve, That as the proceed- 
ing was undoubtedly riotous and illegal, the common de- 
fence of its being the only, and the uſual means of redreſs, 
does not fully juſtify the deed. To the general charge of 
alawleſs attack upon, and injury to another's property, 
there is added an aggravation ariſing from the rank and 
Profeſſion of the perſons who committed it. Theſe, I am 
laformed, were moſily medical, or other ſtudents, and the 
clerks. or apprentices of Gentlemen in commercial life. 
New that the former 9 concerned in an _— 
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this ſort, is indeed ſorprizing, not only as it was degradi 
their character, but was falſifying their oath, which all o 
them had taken, only a few days before, by ſubſcription, in 
the Almum of the Univerſity ; where it is enjoined and ſworn 
to, among other articles, that the Cives ſhall not aid, ſtir up, 


or promote any tumult, riot, or diſorderly meeting; nes ul- 


tius diffndii, aut tumnltus, clam palamue vel anftores, vel 
participes futuros,—To an obligation of the ſame nature 
the other great part of this Audience were alſo enjoined, by 
a cuſtomary article of indenture with their maſters, under 


Whole ſervice moſt of them were. la reſpe& to the com- 


petency of legal redreſs, I ſhould think, whatever may be 
practice or law, it is juſtice that the Proprietors be ſatisfied 
for that injury done to their property, againſt which it is 


the glorious aim of Byitiſh liberty to provide. Although 
the place, it is true, was in law unknown, yet the timber 


and benches, I imagine, the ſcenes, boxes, and glaſſes, were 


as really the property of thofe gentlemen who purchaſed 


and paid for them, as the furniture in their houſes, or the 


crop upon. their lands; and if on this point an action is 
brought, it muſt ſurely be found competent, and will un- 
ueſtionably be heard, provided the influence of another 


Ade is not too powerful to prevent it.—In the caſe of Pa- 
zent · houſes, inſtanees of ſuch proſecutions are by no means 
rare: Heavy fines, and long impriſonment; have been ſen- 
tences pronounced, on like occaſions, by a judge. 

But none of theſe things give occaſion to this letter. It 
has for its ſubject an affair more alarming- and important, 


more ſerious and interefting than all of them; namely, The 


propoſed application to his Majeſty and to Parliament for 
dhe eſtabliſhment of a 1L1cEnsED THEATRE in this place, 
That a petition for this purpoſe, im conſequence of our late 
diſturbance, is actually preparing, I am credibly informed; 
that all endeavours are uſed to gain it an intereſt that will 
enſure ſucceſs; that a motion to this end was made in Coun- 
_ £il, with a propoſal to add it as a clauſe in the bill for Ex- 
tenſion of the Royalty; that a great Faculty have eſpouſet 
the meaſure, and will forwazg.,.the plan; that the County 
Member undertakes its m and brings it into the 
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Houſe and that many of the maſters, with the head of our 


Univerſity, and /me reverend Miniſters, have joined iſſue to 
promote the ſcheme, has been reported. as a truth. ; 
The conſequence of ſuch a privilege, and the effects it 
mult produce, ſhould the defign be carried through, have 
preſented themſelves to me in fo ſtriking a manner, that I am 
unableſto reſiſt the diſpoſition I feel of communicating on this 
Propolat my ſentiments to the public. And I am induced 
to do it thus early, as I would rather beforehand prevent, 
than afterwards exclaim, and that of ſuch conſequences 
gentlemen may be aware, ere they embark in a cauſe, which, 
howe'er coloured o'er by the artifice or gloſs of partizans 
and of friends, yet, on ſerious reflection, they may ſee grounds 
to condemn, If the following Conſi derations, then, ſhould 
| be in any way uſeful even to one, for this end, the Writer 
has obtatned his aim, and will not think his labour loſt, 

Without enteriag farther than is neceſſary into the gene- 
ral queſtion concerning the {awfwne/s and expediency of 
ſtage - plays at all, for which the author has neither leiſure 
nor iaclination, it is only propoſed to offer ſome arguments 
againſt, and conſider a little the effects of, a Licenſed Theatre 
in this city ; from which he ſhall be helped to refute the 
principal reaſons aſſigned for the encouragement of the 
meaſure intended. | 

It is not improper, however, to remark, in ſetting out, 
That the uſefulneſs of Dramatic Repreſentations is a point 
far from being ſo clear as many would heve it imagined. 
Whether viewed ia the light of aa amuſement, or regarded 
as a mean of inſtruction, (the two great points in which they 
are held up for approbation), it would be no difficult taſk 
to make their impropriety pretty evidently appear. That 
they are an improper entertainment, might be ſhewa 
from their unfitneſs to anſwer the ends of entertainment, or 
of relaxation, in as much as they demand an attention 
which defeats their deſign, and, in many caſes, engages the 
mind more than real buſineſs, from their conſumpt of time, 
and great expence,—from their intereſtingtoo deeply the paf- 
fions, —and from their inconſiſtency with the principles of 
Chriſtianity, which, although allowing relaxation to the 
3 5 mind, 
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wind, require that relaxation ſhould be ſomething innocent 
in itſelf. That they are equally improper as means of in- 
Aruction, could be argned—from their being unauthoriſed, 
pay, prohibited in Scripture, —from the leſſons they teach, 
—from the diſciples they train, —and from the effects they 
luce: All of which reaſoning experience would ſupport, 
and bring in a proof that muſt reach conviction to every 
heart, But thoſe that incline to ſee the ſubject profeſſedly 
treated of, on moral and rehgious principles, with great ac- 
curacy, and at large, we refer to the Reverend Dr i. 
therſpoon's maſterly pamphlet on the Nature and Effects of 
the Wages or to Mr Roufſeau's celebrated eſſay op the poli- 


tica ! influence of public ſpectacles in Geneva ; where they 


will find much good ſenſe, and folid argument, 

Leaving our readers, then, to the conviction they muſt 
receive on the general topic from the foregoing hints, from 
their own obſeryation, and, above all, from the feelings of 


their heart in the hours of recollection, We go on to lay be- 


fore them the particular impropriety of a Licenſed Theatre 


in Edinburgh, and the fatal tendency of ſuch an eſtabliſhment 


to this city, in its religious, | * its literary, and in its com- 
pcie, intereſts. 


[. That | in proportion to the advantages we enjoy, are 
gur obligations to the love and practice of virtue ſtrengthen- 


ed and enforced, is a ſelf-evident truth few will dare to de- 


| by. That of them to whom much is given much will be 
required, is the declaration of Holy writ. But that attend- 
ing and encouraging theatrical repreſentations, whether in a 
houle that is licenſed or not, is altogether oppolite to the 
character of Chriſtians, and genius of the Goſpel, needs not 
many words to demonſtrate. Whether we think of the 


company among whom Chriſtians then affociate,—the Bay 


and the giddy, the thoughtleſs and the profane ho 
lite is diſſipation, and whoſe taſte is corruption; or of the 
perſons to whoſe luxury they thereby contribute a ſupport, 
—the outcaſts of civil ſociety, —denied aceeſs within the 
pale of our church, and denominated by the Great Legiſ- 
lature, vagabonds and rogues, —perſons who; beſides that 
inbred depravity which firſt prompts to ſuch a purſuit, muſk 


enter 
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enter into all the refinements of iniquity ere they can do Jas 2 


ſtice to many of the characters they are called to repreſent, - = 


who (after a few are excepted) exhibit in their lives a pic» 
ture of vice more ſhocking, perhaps, than the fabuſous pen- 
cil of the drama has ever yet drawn: Or, whether we at 
tend to the fights that on fnch occaſions ſtrike the eye, or 
words that reach the ear, —ſcenes of folly, murder, or re- 
venge ;—the indecent language of love, or of Juſt, —the 
profane jeſt, raſn oath, and irreligious turn, - things facred 
abuſed, —things ugly made fair;—when we lead our 
thoughts, I ſay, to conſiderations ſuch as theſe, can we con- 
ceive company or employments more unfit for the diſciples 
of Him who died for their ſins on a croſs ? And is ſuch a re- 
turn to the Giver of all good, becoming creatures endued 
wich reaſon and underſtanding, in privileges favoured be- 
yond moſt nations, and bleſſed with the cleareſt diſcovery of 
the glorious goſpel of peace ? How are the profeſſors of the 
preſent age ſhamed by the untutored moraliſts of old ? How 
melancholy the reflection, That in reſpect of ſtrictneſs in 
principle, and decorum of manners, they ſhould be condemn- 
ed,—not by the writings of the Apoſtles, or fathers of our 
church alone, —but by the page of Heathen authors unin- 
ſpired, whoſe only guide was Nature's glimmering light? 
From - whoſe works, were it proper, might be excerpted 
the ſoundeſt arguments and moſt earneſt diſſuaſites againſt 
the Stage: And in theſe, not only the rigid Philoſopher, 

but even the Poet, leſs ſevere, has joined, | 

But zeal, I feel, has led me away. I meant to 

the alarming influence of the Theatre on the morals of a 
people. I have done this, in ſo far as I proved the tendency. 
of the Stage to leſſen or deſtroy the principles of the goſpel ; 
and certainly whatever bas this effect, cannot be very fa- 
vourable to the intereſts of religion, An attendance on the 
Theatre, however, is not merely ſubverſive of good ſenti- 

ments ;—it goes farther to poſitive ill. It promotes fo much 
a ſpirit of pleaſure, and idleneſs, and diſſipation, that it ſoon_ 
| baniſhes all ſober thinking. By degrees, it not only eradi · 


cates the principles of virtue, but after the road has been 


jaſenſibl/ paved, ſows the ſeeds, and finally forwards the 
| growth 
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the various means, by which either immediately, or by conſe- 
qnence, it reaches theſe ends, would open a field of inquiry, 
in ſome parts indelicate, in all diſagreeable. Let it ſuffice, 
therefore, on this head, merely to refer to the fa#?, by ap- 
peal to experience. And I would aſk every man of ſenſibi- 
lity and truth, what were bis feelings, as to religion, at the 


end of a play? Did he then, in fober reflexion, look back 
with fatisfaction on the paſt hours“ entertainment? Was his 


heart more diſpoſed to the practice of duty, more ready to 
Hin in acts of devotion, or better prepared to leave this 
world? Does he find this employment of an evening on Sa- 
turdiy, peculiarly fit him for bearing his part in acts of publio 
worſhip on the morrow, or entering with alacrity his ſecret 
retirement at night? Nay, after an attendance of years, let 
him tell me, has his virtue been ſtrengthened, has his mind 
deen improved? The reverſe, alas ! is the truth. And indeed 
te muſt. Not that I refuſe all power in Theatrical Repreſenta- 
tions to produce ſome of theſe effects: but, I affirm, that 
experience ſhews fully how ineſficacious they are in fact 
for it; becauſe it is not with this intention they are fre- 
quented ; nay, to the generality. of attenders their reliſh 
would be loſt, were this their effect. Pleaſure, pleaſure, is 


the fole motive of reſort : and ſuch the deſign. I know not, 


in truth, any one thing more unfavourable to the cauſe of 
religion chan the Stage. It is from experience I ſpeak it, 
both. from my own experience, and that of others. Though 
« young man, and almoſt a ſtranger in the world, I could 
name, in my ſmall ſphere of obſervation, not one, but /eve- 
ral inſtances of youth of this City, who, notwithſtanding the 
advantages of good educatioh, and pious example, are now 
become fromaverſeneſs and diſſipation to all that is ſober and 
ferivns, almoſt a burden to themſelves, and altogether uſcleſs 


in ſociety. To nothing elſe than their intoxication with, 


aud attendance upon Theatrical Repreſentations, and the con- 
ace of theſe, can their ruin, (if grace prevent not) 
doth here and hereafter, be originally aſcribed, as the ſource 
of all that guilt and miſery which has ſince flowed in — 


— ” 


dt of corruption. To point out, with preciſion, however, | 
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them. From perſonal experience I fubjoin, that one Fax, 
will unpreach a dozen Sermons. | n 

It ſignifies nothing here to object, that this is the abyſs, 
not the ½% of the Stage; and that to argue from the one 
againſt the other, is unfair: for believe it, the former is fo' 
in/eparably connected, ſo cloſely interwoven with the latter, 
that the line of diſtinction can hardly be marked; and I am 
much of opinion, the laſt is but the openiog to the firſt : 
if we leave ſpeculation, at leaſt, and keep by fact, it will be 
found fo. | 

This being the caſe then, it ſurely concerns every good 
man to exert his endeavours to prevent, in This place, an e- 
ftabliſhment ſo fatal to religion and virtue. From motives ' 
of patrictiſm too, as well as of ſuperior obligation, I would 
call on our Citizens to aid the attempt; for religion's import - 
ance to the happineſs, —nay to the exiſtence of civil fociety, is 
the firſt maxim of ſound politics, Miniſters of the goſpel, 
from their office and character, by the authority they own, ' 
and the ſtandards they teach, are required to check, with all 
their might, a propoſal ſo deſtructive of the very ends of 
their miflion : and to this, ſhould any be backward, {we will 
not ſay averſe,) Charity could ſcarce think them the ſervants 
of CHrIisT, But of all ſuch, better things I hope; for, 
ſhould the ſcheme go on, I truſt the Reverend PxEsbrrx- 
RY of Edinburgh (the guardians of this city's morals) will 
not be wanting to join their public to their private intereſts 
apainſt it, | i N 

On this bead I have only to add, That the accompli/b- 
ment of the intended deſign will not give a very favourable 
notion of the ſtate of religion amongſt us, when it is told, 
That although the plan for building à commodious Chapet 
in communion with the eſtabliſhment (ſo much wanted 
both by rich and poor, who cannot be provided with ſeats ia 
the churches of the pariſh,) was obliged to be dropt thro' the 
di ſroclination of individuals to advance the neceſſary expence: 0 
and that although the moſt humane inſtitation of ſome 
place of worſhip for the uſe of many thouſands who do not 

underſtand the ſervice in the mother tongue, is likely to ter- 
miaate only in a ſcheme, becauſe of the general inattention 


— 
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ts their pitiable caſe; vu that the erection of = Pliy- 


" bouſe was projected, carried on, and brought into execution; 
without the ſmalleſt difficulty, and in the briſkeſt manner. 
— Had the magiſtrates agreed to inſert the application as 2 


| ominous indeed, that a temple of pleaſure ſhould be the be- 


gionjog, and, in a fort, the dedication of our New Town. 
II. As knowledge and virtue have been always found to go 


hand in hand, and as every ſtep from the path of duty, carries 
us equally away from that of improvement; when we ſpeak of 
theeſtabliſhment of a Licenſed Theatre, inreſpett of its effects 


on the intereſts of &arning, we reſt on the foregoing reaſon- 


ings as a foundation, and proceed to remark ſome conſe. - 
quences that are peculiar to this head. We might here ar- 


gue, not only from obſervations already made, but from 
t 


hat unalterable connection between the good, and the agree- . 
able, ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, that (as a certain author fays) 
% He who loſes his ſenſe of virtue, will ſoon find it follow- 


t ed by the loſs of all ſenſe of beauty.” When the baſis then is 


ſhaked, the ſuperſtructure falls; and true ſcience was never 
yet known to be teared on the abſence of principle. . This is- 
not all, however; ſeparate conſideratiohs, equally ſtrong, 


demand our attention. 


EDINBURGH is the feat of an Univerſity; From the- 


rank this univerſity holds, and the character ſhe has gained, 
near to 500 ſtudents, it is computed, annually reſort here 
for their education, all of them young men—their prin- 
ciples generally unformed, and naturally liable to be led 
aſtray by temptation,” Now, that a, temptation fo inviting, 
and (with youth) ſo irreſiſlible, ſhould be thrown in theit 


way by thoſe who are bound to care for their advancement 


io piety as well as in knowledge, (how much ſoe er contrary 


practice has eclipſed the ſenſe of obligation) is no leſs un- 


Friendly, than it is impolitic. Unfriendly, to thoſe who, 
not having yet attained the judgment to controul them- 
ſelves, may, in future times, curſe this as the cauſe of a 
habit of idleneſs, and a diſſipated fpirit that has embit- 


tered their life. Impolitic, for they are not aware that with - 


the active hand which promotes this Thieatre, * 


wn 


clauſe in thelr bill of extenſion, I inuſt have ſaid t was 
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down the very fabric their public teachings would erect; 
I mean that of ſcience. The Play-houſe, in my opinion, is as 
much an enemy to the advancement of youth in learning, 
as it is to their growth in virtue, It is an amuſement not 
only diametrically oppoſite to the courſe of their ſtydies, . 
bur it encourages ſo muctr diſpoſitions the very reverſe.— 
an inclination to indolence,—an inſatiable thirſt after plea- 
fure, —a miſpence of rime,—and an inſuperable averſion to 
fober thinking, bliſsful ſolitude, and uſeful reading, that 
by degrees it extinguiſhes in the breaſts of its deluded vo- 
taries every deſire of improvement, and ener vates every eſ- 
fort of the ſoul to obtain it. 25 30 I 

The moſt ſtriking evidence, however, of the, tendency 
of Dramatic Exhibitions to corrupt the manners, and impede 
the ſtudies of youth, is a declaration of the Great Aſſembly 
of the nation as to this point, I was told there exiſted 
fomewhere a ſtatute forbidding all players, &c. to enter the 
precincts of any univerſity : but this I am not apt to be- 
tieve; for I can neither think men of ſenſe would forward 
a meaſure in oppoſition to a law ſo expreſs, that's unre- 
pealed, nor could I diſcover ſuch prohibition in the records 
of parliament. Be this, however, as it will, 'tis of no great 
moment; for 1 have now before me what fully anſwers my 
purpoſe, and is an indication almoſt equally ſtrong, of the 
ſeatiments of the Britiſh legiſlature, - By the 10 Geo. II. 
Cap. 19. For our great-love and favour towards the two 
* univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, —for our great zeal 
and care for the maintenance of good and godly literature, 
* and the virtuous education of youth within the ſame ;— 
«« and for the better increaſe of learning, and the further 
„ ſuppreſſing of vice,” It is enacted, That all perſons 
„ whatſoever, who ſhall, for gain, in any play-houſe, booth, 
or otherwiſe, exhibit any ſtage play, ioterlude, ſhew, 
opera, or other Theatrical or Dramatic performance, or 
act any part, or aſſiſt therein, within the precincts of ei- 
ther of the ſaid univerſities, or within five miles of the 
% city of Oxford, or town of Cambridge, ſhall be deemed 
* rogues and vagabonds ; and that it ſhall and may be laws 
ful to and for the chancellor of either of the ſaid univer- 
* ities, or the vice chancellor thereof, or his deputy, re- 

be | B « ſpectively, 
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ſpectively to commit any ſuch perſon ts any houſe of cor- 
rection within, or to the common gaol of the counties of 
* Oxford and Cambridge reſpectively, there to be kept to 
* hard labour, and there to remain wit baut bail or main- 
prize, for the ſpace of one month; any licence of the 
chancellor, maſters and ſcholars, or any thing to the 
** contrary notwithſtanding.” . The-reaſons for this ſtatute 
are conceived in terms ſo concluſive with regard to every 
feminary, that to me it appears nearly the ſame as if there 
had been a general ſtatute, prohibiting plays to be withia 
Hive miles of any univerſity. That there was not, is owing, 
I ſuppoſe, to its never having been applied for by the others, 
from thedjttle probability of loch an erection's taking place 
in Aberdean or 8t Audreius, and till of late, in Glaſgow or Edin- 
burgh.—The iriſh parliament regulates in the of Dublin. 
I I cannot conclude /t part of my letter, without one re- 
mark which the ſubject ſuggeſts. How much more hadi it 
been for the honour of the univerſmy of Edinburgh, and 
how much more becoming the character of thoſe belong - 
ing to it, who aid this cauſe, if the zeal they diſcover on the 
unworthy occaſion had been transferred to the forwarding 
a propoſal once made is the news papers, of raiſing a hand- 
{ome edifice to ſerve as a college, in place of the preſent 

buildings which diſgrace our town? And I will ven- 
ture to ſubjoin, that if it had, we might ere pow have got 
an-ornament to the city, and a houſe worthy of learning, 


III. That induſtry is the ſoul of trade, and that the foun-. 
dation of induſtry mult be laid in ſobriety, (ſobriety taken in 
the juſt, extended ſenſe, fo happily explained, both as to 
principle and practice, by the late learned Dr Mayhew of 
Bofton, in bis feaſible Sermons to young MN) are axioms 
that were never yet diſputed. But to ſobristy the {tage 
has proved the moſt formidable enemy; how then can it 
de called the friend of commerce 7 ludeed if we think for 
2 ſecond, we ſhall find, that beſides undermining its ſup- 
ports, diligence and virtue, it even boldly attempts the de- 
molition of the fabric. To this end, let us ſurvey the cha- 
rafter ot that part of an audience which is compoſed of 
perſons in gommercial lite, They are either fuch as — 
* , | . 
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mand, or thoſe who obey. Under the firſt claſs, do we fee 
the ſober citizen, reſpectable in his manners, and in fociety 
beloved, who attends to buſineſs, or who is entruſted with 
the di of a public office in his ? Is it not 
rather the ſmarts, and flimſy fellows, who viſit their ſhop 
as ſeldom as they can, but commit the to ſome 
duller genius, to ſome more poring ſpirit, and who are far 
more concerned to ſhine in the dance, or gallant with the 
fair, than to apply to trade, or look to their affairs. Of 
maſters, theſe are they who generally fill the pit; of their 
fervants, whether apprentice or clerk, bound or free, what 
a groupe do they make? There we find not the laborious 
and” faithful, the honeſt and true !—the blood and the 
buck, the - libertine and debauchee, the careleſs and idle, 
fill the ſcene. I can aſſure my readers, that there are at 
preſent many examples of the Stage's fatal effects on the 
commercial claſs of the inhabitants of Edinburgh. I have 
known young men who came here from the country to 
learn a profeſſion, attentive at firſt, and obedient to their 
maſters commands, induſtrious ia his ſervice, and concerned 
for his welfare, but by an attendance on the Theatre have had 
their head ſo turned, and their mind fo engroſſed by acting, 
by plays, and by pleaſure, that before twelve months were 
expired, would not have been known for the fame: 

thoughtleſs and giddy, they grew impatient of their maſter's 
al of buſineſs, and regardleſs oſ his inte- 
reſts, Nay ſome, I have. been told, uſed to forget their 
fidelity, and borrow from the till, when they could not 
gain it by other means, (at billiards, or at cards) the price 
of a ticket, if an order was not to be obtained. Truly it js 
a juſt — 7 = repente Fuis 1 but i it — * 
— ner 
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For the ſake of commerce then, and in pity wad 
her ſons, theſe things, I hope, will be taken into the con- 
ſideration of ſuch as are deſirous that ſhe ſhould proſper, 
and that they. ſhould flouriſh. And for theſe and other 
reaſons, I think it is particularly incumbent on the ſeveral 
Corporations and the Merchant Company of this place, who 
. 3 as tho beſt — 


En 


the City, and the friends of truth, — to m 
againſt the Propoſed Erection, that muſt io deeply touch 
them in their neareſt intereſts. 

As a confirmation of all I have faid, I muſt beg leave to 
recommend to the peruſal of the poblic, a well wrote pa- 
per in the 5th volume of the Gentleman's Magazine; p. 206. 
where it is moſt clearly demonſtrated, that to the Theatre 
we abſolutely ' owe the ruin of Athens, and all the calamities 
Vrhich in conſequence thereof beſel that flouriſhing ſtate :— 
a paper, which, had it not been too long, would have deſer- 
vedly made part of this letter. From the fate of others, 
let us learn! 

And having now finiſhed our Confider ations on the i in- 
guence of 1 Liqenſed Theatre in Edinburgh to the reſpeCtive 
intereſts of religion, learning and commerce, there only re- 
mains to conſider alſo the reaſons aſſigned for ſuch a pro- 
poſal ;—to ſhow their weakneſs ;—and ſum up the whole. 
We ſhall with all brevity purſue here the ſame method 
jm was obſerved before; not entering upon any examina- 

on of the general arguments pled in behalf of the Stage ; 
but confining ourſelves ſolely to the reaſons that are urged 
in defence of a licenſed Theatre in Edinburgh, and which 
apply only to the caſe in hand. 

The moral tendency of Dramatic repreſentation then, out 
of the queſtion, we are firft aſſailed by the advantages to 
be reaper by all ranks, and eſpecially by youth, of acquiring 
from this Theatre the proper pronunciation of Engliſh, 
and having before them the fineſt models for public — 
ing. In this reaſon there is much ſpeciouſneſs undoubted- 
ly ; for, I believe, it is the moſt ſolid that can be advanced og 
the ſubject: yet, after all, tis very theoretical, For I am 
not only diſpoſed to doubt whether this Theatre will really 
be a ſtandard of proper pronunciation, and graceful ſpeak- 
ing, but am much afraid, even allowing that it were, the 
Stage is not the place, nor means of acquiring theſe ; atleaſt, 
Jam certain, it is a mean tot often adviſed by oratory 
teachers, or rhetorical writers. In pronunciation and ac- 
tion, the moſt celebrated of our preſent performers, both in 
London and Dublin, have ſomething peculiar to each, (as 


every aftor has), i improper to be copied, and a ſure poet 


that 
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that even there is not the perſect ſtandard, elſe why ſoch 
yariety ? If this is the caſe with our 5 players, what, will N 
it not be among thoſe of a ſecond, third, or fourth rate cha- 
racter, from ſome one of which claſſes the Edinburgh com: 
pany muſt always be made up ? It may, perhaps, be objeQed, 
that in ſuch caſe diſcerument will chuſe the good, and lese 
what's amiſs ; but the common proverb I would bring to 
mind, which ſays, © Imitators are ever more expert | 
taking off the blemiſhes, than in attaining the excellence of 
their originals ;” and which is poſlibly the foundation of that 
moſt odious epithet applied to a ſpeaker, © He has a thea» 
trical manner.” Such as model themſelves by the Stage 
have uniformly been found. fo act rather than to ſpeak ; 
and are conſequently heard with diſguſt. On the head ot 
delivery and action, read Cicero and Quinctiian; but, 
above all, ſtudy nature, and ſhe will teach. you better than 
a. thouſand players: And as to pronunciation (which [ 
greatly fear can never be perfectly pure, till it is more gene- 
rally ſtudied in this country) it is with plcaſure I can ſay, 
we ſhall now very foon have a ſtandard, more permanent, 
and a method of acquiring it more caſy and practical than 
any hitherto deviſed, in the Dictionary of a gentleman, to 
whoſe merit Britain has bore teſtimony, and whoſe name 
will ever be conjoined with refinement of language, and 
propriety in ſpeech. . | 

Granting, however, ſome little improvement ia this branch | 
may be reaped from the Stage, (who expect much will be mi- 
ſerably diſappointed), we go on to conſider another argument | 
of more importance ;—an argument which has been emplayed 
in converſation as a weapon to combat every part of our capi» - | 
tal reaſonings ;—namely, ſuch ( fancied) regulations to which 
the new Theatre ſhall be ſubje&ed, and ſuch reſtrictions un- 
der which tis to be laid, that even tothe moſt rigidly vir- 
tuous all ground will be temoved of exception. This intent ian, 

I bave no doubt, is ſincere, and that the ſchemers believe 
— can carry it through; but if they will credit me, 1 aſ- 
ſure them it is altogether impoſſible. Such improvements 
ef the Stage ever were, aud ever will be impracticable, 
'. They can neither be expected from audience, actors, nor 
managers. — The plays, (ſays an eminent author) ** * 
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de audience, and the auckence in their tort have vidated 


the plays.” A company like that I formerly deſcribed to be 


is our pits, wonld reſent as the higheſt inſult, perhaps pu- 
vifh as the greateſt crime, al} your improvements. The en- 


tertanment muſt be ſuĩted to their taſte, and till the virtuous 
Principle has firmer hold of mankind, I will venture to 
affert, that a Theatre regulated according to virtue, ſhall 
be as thinly attended as the church; and tragedy or co- 
medy modelled to this pitch, as little reliſhed as a prayer 
wr ſermon. Now, beſides the confideration of there not 
being ſuch a ſtock of plays in the Engliſh 1 as are 
entirely ptionable, and will ſerve a Theatre for a ſea- 
fon, it muſt alſo be attended to, that of thoſe plays it is in 
effect the frequenters of a playhouſe who determine what 
Mall be ated ; for the choice of the manager is always di- 
retted by the fuctefs of performances, and the = 
of their bfitiging what is termed a goed, that is to 
Full houſe ; and few managers will be found inclined to len. 
nice intereſt to virtue. But again, ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, in 
whom would you veſt the power of judging as to the pro- 
plays, and who would he the perſons to take this trouble? 
with they may be perfectly virtuous; and 
Bom ſuch as are not, what could we hope for ?—Nay, if 1 
go farther, and ſuppoſe this ſpirit of reformation to catch 
Dramatic authors, whoſe pieces, in conſequence thereof, 
| would be executed on a new and better plan, yet from the 
| hinted at above, I am certain fuch writers would 
me moſt unpopular, and their productions would be 
ſpeedily buried under the great maſs of exceptionable 
rformances. The reformation See de in- 
eed miraculous: for, as in another place — their 
very profeſſion leads them to corruption, and an unfailing 
experietict has proved it to be true. So that neither of ac- 
tors, nor of audience, authors, p s, nor managers, fs 
amendment, however much wiſhed, to be ſpeedily accom- 
plied. The Stage would ſeem, in its nature, almoſt Inca- 
pable of virtuous improvement. Regulations as ſtrift as 
thoſe deſigned in the preſent cafe, have been a conſtant ar- 
gument in favour of every Theatrical creQion;—of their 


Execution, every man will judge. pa = 
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But thei of reformation I adyance nat on 
ſpeculation merely : 5 the Drama furniſh me wich 
2 memorable proof and The celebrated Mr Sur - 
RIDAN, late maſter the revels in Ireland, and mas 

of the Theatre-royal in Smock alley, Dublin, Havi 
ſome time on the Stage, looking with deteſtation og 
10 Mp ect — corruptions and abuſes which, through 4 
« train of miſmanagement, had rendered it a public nui⸗ 
« ſance, and the peſt of the town, took the reſolation to 
1% attempt a total reformation; to give it a new confſtitu» 
«* tion; to eſtabliſh order and decency, and, if. p 


66 


i the accompliſhment © his point would be 
6 the higheſt benefits to that city in 
at_all hazards ö 


« dertake it, In the proſecution of the deſign, 
10 * no danger deterred him, no labour 3 
« hazard ſtartled him, no expence ſtopped him 
fait of the patriotic ſcheme, he laboured for eight 
the utmoſt aſſiduity. His ſucceſs, though low, 
al; and about 1754, as to many things, 
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nigh bis plan. The fabric, be thought, 
and has ſaid, was built on a and the Artic ſtory 
ſeemed only to be » But puta 


wanting. the 
toil—know the end of his improyements—* In 
« the labour of years was undone ;. ey N 
« hopes were blaſted.” A combination of the 
tue and decency againſt him was formed; the 
Was. ul and numerous; it increaſed through time, 
and former diſappointments made men more keen, 5 
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72 portunity to execute vengeance 
on Saturday, March ad 17 54, they found it, The 
was pulled ; its furniture eit burnt, or brake, oc 
aways the manager outrageouſly deprived of his pro- 
erty, and openly defamed i in his character; —in danger af 
is life: forced to 8 leave, 22 
that ungrateful city he had ſo long and fo faithfully ſerv 


Ow his projects ; en of z 
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ſebeme undertaken at the expence of his fortune; proſecu - | 
| ted at the hazard of his reputation; and attended with the 
I6fs of his health, —Let this be a wartiing to future Stage- 
There is but one other argument in defence of the -eſta+ 
bliſhment propoſed that merits a reply. If a licenſed play- 
Houſe; under proper regulation (it is ſaid) ſhall not be ob- | 
tained, we will have what's much worſe, an unlicenſed one, | 
Where the law being evaded, our ſecurity againſt abuſe car | 
be much leſs : and as we muſt have a houſe, is it not better 
to have 4 good, than a bad one? -I am partly grieved 
and partly aſhamed at this defence. That there ought 
to de any houſe, I deny; for to prove that we ſhould 
have none, has been the main intent of this letter; And | 
| that if there is not a good, there will be a bad houſe, if not | 
à Hicenſed) there will be an unlicenſed ont; is as frivolous 4 
reaſon as I well can conceive. It is in the power of any Fi 
ſingle man, or body of men who will take the trouble, and 
Who will dare to check not only immorality, but contempt of 
the laws of bur country, to put an immediate ſtop to theſe 
Illegal proceedings. As the violation is ſo open, that both iu 
the newſpapers and play-bills The T#EiTRE has been 
marked in capitals, without any colouring of 4 concert of mu- 
fic or other evaſion, I am bold to affirm, that on bringing 
an action in the competent court, for ſo notorious a treſpaſs, 
and in which no other proof is needed than the production | 
of one of theſe play-bills, the cauſe muſt be heard, the of · K 
fenders puniſhed, and after · playing interdicted, if judges do 
their duty, and if expreſs ſtatutes can avail us. 
In the caſe under review, there has been an t 
ſtarted, allied to the general queſtion, and applicable on all 
ſuch occaſions, of which I muſt beg leave to take notice 
ere I conclude. The argument is this, If we allow notthe | ©) 
- amuſements of the Theatre, and ſhut up the Play-houſe, we | 
ſhall force the youth of the city, who will have entertain- 82 
ment of one kind or another, to relaxations leſs innocent: || _ 1 
to taverns ;—to gaming and perhaps to ſtews. - Now the | 
conſequence is falſe. Alſongh we deprive them of the — 
amuſements of the Theatre, becauſe we cannot think them 
Proper, yet we deprive them not of a amuſements, far leſs g 
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| J we [compel them to porſaits more gullty, X py 
Ve dl. t te 
» as | 
2 ſ 
crime of theft may be excuſed, for it is not fo atrocious 45 
that of murder. Bat beſides. I imagine, If the 2 
and progreſs of vice were delineated with care, we 
trace back even the riſe of employments more infamous, to 
attendance on the Stage; nit Tooth rot of cons, 
bs, ar leaſt, a powerful promoter of them. 
This letter (ſpun to a length beyond 

- Kat be'brovght to'a;period by the fe 
that place in one view the force of ſome 
PPA 
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or declined in d. ad . n , don the ie 
became the univerſal amuſement, —ſince Dramatic Exhibi- 
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a uence is not only falſe, but the reaſoning is i 
a — like a tolerution of thin | 
than others; and ame as if we aid, 


* 1. 


n to engroſs the public attention? 
- Who are the perſons that uſually ſupport 00d mend 
the Stage ? and what 22 * 


Is the Stage an amuſement really proper * Chriſtians? 
Was ever any one known to be reformed from * ! 
the Stage? — But have not thouſands aſcribed their 
ſwervings from virtue to this cauſe? 
Has dot the Stage that bewitching charm we deſcribed in 
the preceding pages? 
y Is 33 upon this necount extremely Uangerpus to 
* * 
How improper then in the- ent of an Univerſity ? 
Has not the pernicious conſequence of b in a 
N Nee 1561 ; 
* EE | 
12 Stage reſormation in the preſent age effefted 2 
© And does bt experience as well as.reaſon tel, all ſuch at- 
or 4 vain ?. -,, 
Is this a time, when the poor cry for bread, and the toll 
— of the labouring man can — 4 yield a ſubſiſteace;—Is 
this a time, when proviſions are ſcarce, and N 
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re pleſure tha muſt tend, io thee to nate 
rugs not.be more honourable, ore Criſtian, mar 
umane, . of ſatisfaction to buxſelyes, and 
age to ſociety, i f that influence which muſt be exert 
ant ener which myſt be laid. out towards erecting this 

e, were transferred to the ſupport of a moſt uſeful in- 
futution, (The Charity Wark-houſe, in the city), ſo beneficia] - 
to many, which juſt now groans under a load of debt, and 
want of neceſfaries ; and from 72 if not ſpeedily relies 


who moſt vig gorouſly promote this 
y forward Oe this charity? Nay, 


ved, muſt ſink under the burden? 


Will thoſe gentle; 
Play-bonſe, — equs 


— 


„and the 


In fine, is it not the duty will it not be the 


bu al who wiſh Well to the rengin; the 
commerce of Edinburgh,—and of all who are concerned for | 
25 ary 0g a — generation, to — 


in hand for the 22 ting a ſcheme {ſo fatal to the in 
this City, Þ darwig in its fag the morals of 


Citizens ? 
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